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THE MASTER’S ORDERS: ARE WE TO 
OBEY THEM?* 


BY MARY WHITALL THOMAS. 





(Concluded from page 658.) 

A modern writer looking at the Society of Friends 
from the outside says, ‘‘ the distinction between 
ancient and modern Quaker conduct with regard 
to aggressive work, is the distinction between hearti- 
ness and languor, hard work and quiet ease.”” And 
is not this true? Are not the hardest workers 
among us enjoying lives of quiet ease compared 
with those of the self-sacrificing, true-hearted men 
and women who left home and friends and went 
forth to preach the everlasting gospel to ‘‘ them 
that dwell on the earth.” 

The circumstances surrounding them were totally 
different from those in which we are called to work. 
Almost impassable barriers seemed to be in their 
way, while now the whole world is within our reach. 
To us it seems that our Master is saying, ‘‘ Behold, 
Ihave set before thee an open door, and no man 
can shut it.’’ Mlexico and Madagascar, India and 
China, Syria, Africa and Japan, are all stretching 
out eager hands for the gospel. Theydo not want 
our civilization, but our Saviour. You may have 


(im 
*An Address (with some additions) read at the Annual Meeting of 


¢ Women’s Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, 1886, 


read that address of Keshub Chunder Sen in which 
he tells the English that India has yielded not to 
their armies, nor to their civilization, but to their 
Christ. Japan is waiting for a religion. Budd- 
hism has ceased to satisfy the longing of their souls. 
And Shintooism, to which many have turned, can 
scarcely be called a religion at all, it is little more 
than the worship of their ancestors. 

Dr. Whitney, of Japan, who was recently in 
Baltimore, gave a vivid account of a scene in an 
ancient cemetery in Japan, which illustrates the 
hopelessness of the Buddhistic faith. Toward the 
close of the day he drew near an ancient graveyard 
on the west coast of the island ; the mountains with 
their snow-clad peaks lay behind the cemetery ; at 
their feet were hundreds of tombstones, each one 
carved so as to bear a rude resemblance to a pil- 
grim with his broad hat. Upon each tombstone 
was written in Japanese characters, ‘Oh, Buddha 
eternal, save ; oh, Buddha eternal, save.”” As he 
gazed upon these tombstones, looking like a host of 
pilgrims treading their weary way, calling upon 
Buddha to save them, and then lifted his eyes to 
the snow-clad mountain, glorified with the,rays of 
the setting sun reaching up to the clouds in inac- 
cessible grandeur, he thought that this was a pic- 
ture of the religion of these islands. Buddha, like 
the mountain, towered far above his worshippers, 
and from his unapproachable height called to them 
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to strive to reach the eminence to which he had at- 
tained, but put forth no hand to save, and uttered 
no voice in answer to their despairing cry. 

Truly the fields are white unto the harvest. 
Millions and millions of our fellow beings are ready 
to hear and to believe. ‘‘ But how shall they be- 
lieve in Him of whom they have not heard? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher? And how 
shall they preach except they be sent? We know 
that if the Lord of the harvest sends forth laborers 
into His field and qualifies them for the work, they 
are obliged to travel by sea and land to reach these 
fields. It is an impossible thing for any one to 
make a long and expensive journey and remain in 
a heathen land without means being provided, and 
this is our part of the work. The Lord of the 
vineyard calls the laborers and opens the field, but 
He has put the money for the transit of the workers 
and for the support of the work into our hands as 
stewards, and we must remember that ‘‘it is re- 
quired of stewards that a man be found faithful.’ 
While it is most true that no man or woman must 
do the Lord’s work for money, it is equally true 
that the Lord’s work cannot be done without 
money, and most essential that it shall not suffer, 
as it is now doing, for want of money. 

It has been predicted that an awakening of Chris- 
tian conscience is at hand, in which a prominent 
feature will be that men and women will consecrate 
their property as well as themselves to the Lord; 
and more than this, that there will be business men 
and women, too, who will use their brains and ex- 
perience and opportunity in making money for the 
Lord’s work with as much devotion as those mani- 
fest who are’ engaged in a more direct work for 
souls. A remarkable illustration of this has been 
made public lately, though the names of the parties 
have been withheld at their imperative request. 
A young farmer and his wife settled upon an 
‘* eighty’ somewhere in the West. They worked 
hard for some years, making great sacrifices to en- 
able them to give away something every year. They 
built themselves a comfortable plain farm-house to 
live in, and began to keep bees in order to have 
more money to give away. They began with 
giving a tenth, and finally decided to give all their 
surplus, after honest debts and necessities had been 
met, to the Lord’s work. After this decision was 
made, it seemed one year as if the heavens rained 
down money, and they were able to send that year 
nearly $2000 to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Some years the yield has not been so 
great, but whatever it is, much or little, it is the 
Lord’s. During the last six years more than $7060 
have gone through this channel into the Lord’s 
work. May many more such channels be opened, 
through which the needed money may flow into 
the various fields of work, and may those of us 
who are allowed to stay at home enjoying the quiet 
ease and comfort of our lives feel it to be only a 
privilege to help those who are called to foreign 
fields. 

I heard a letter read recently from a missionary 
in India to a member of our Society, in which the 
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writer states that the converts of his mission come 
to him and ask him how it is that the natives from 
the Friends’ mission are in the full enjoyment of 
their religion, without being required to submit to 
any outward rites or ordinances, while they are 
obliged to be baptized before they can be con- 
sidered true Christians. The missionary, of course, 
felt this to be a very strong argument against Friends 
teaching their views on this subject, but it could 
not be so regarded by any Friend who is himself 
rejoicing in Christ Jesus our Lord, unfettered by 
any rite or-ordinance that might hide the great 
spiritual realities of His gospel. To me there 
seems to be a very loud call for us to be faithful to 
our Lord and very diligent in teaching the truth as 
we believe it is taught in the Bible in its simplicity 
and spirituality. 

The missionaries of the Society of Friends, who 
are careful to lay no burdens upon the hearts and 
consciences of men which are not laid there by the 
Master, will find in many Oriental countries that 
they are relieved from difficulties which greatly 
embarrass other workers. 

The presentation of baptism with water to heathen 
converts as an essential to full discipleship is, I be- 
lieve, a great hindrance to the true spread of the 
gospel. Sometimes it presents a barrier to the re- 
ception of the truth, as in the case of millions who 
are unwilling to break their caste, and so will not 
for a moment entertain the thought of becoming 
Christians with such a condition attached. On the 
other hand, with those heathen nations whosé minds 
have been for centuries trained to depend *upon ex- 
ternal rites and ordinances, there is a very great 
danger of their placing more dependence upon 
these observances than their teachers would desire, 
and of their making a superficial profession of faith 
which is worse than nothing, if accepted instead of 
the real work of the Spirit in the heart. 


It was the realization of ‘the spiritual reality 
of baptism and communion which made the early 
Friends so eager to preach the gospel to mankind 
everywhere. Thé@y believed that the Truth had 
been opened to them by the Spirit of God. They 
saw what many did not see, but what was plainly 
taught by the Lord Himself, that the kingdom of 
God is within man, that His worship is q worship 
in Spirit and in truth, that His baptism is the bap- 
tism with the Spirit, that eating the body and blood 
of Christ is a true spiritual partaking of His very 
being and life. They saw that while attention to 
external rites has a tendency to divide and rend the , 
body of Christ, participating in these true spiritual 
realities unifies and builds up, and brings all men 
into oneness with Father, Son and Spirit. Can we 
wonder at their zeal and faithfulness, and can we 
abate one jot of ours? Let us rather be more 
faithful in the years that are to cqme, and stretch 
out full hands toward our sisters in heathen lands— 
millions waiting to be taught, and the gospel so 
free, so full, so satisfying, waiting to be sent. 

Let those go whom the Lord calls and qualifies, 
and those of us who are not sent must do our part 
of the work heartily as unto the Lord, without one 
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misgiving that we are making a mistake in giving 
the Lord’s money to do His work when He sends 
His laborers into His harvest field. 


~~ 


WHY SHOULD THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
EXIST? 


BY ELLIS LAWRENCE. 


Read before the Literary Association of Friends, 
Plainfield, Ind. 


The concrete principles of the Society of Friends 
are so fundamental in character, that there is great 
need of her maintaining her individuality. 

Because of the imitative tendencies of a few 
active, demonstrative individual members, casual 
observers conclude the mission of this Society is 
ended. When she becomes secularized, and steps 
down to a level with those whom she is trying to 
elevate, and her members adjust their pecuniary, 
social and religious affairs on a basis with the 
world, her mission will end. 

Bancroft, the American historian, says: ‘* The 
rise of the people called Quakers is one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of man. It marks 
the moment when intellectual freedom was claimed 
unconditionally by the people as an inalienable 
birthright, . . . the aspiration of the human mind 
after a perfect emancipation from the long reign of 
bigotry and superstition. . . . Thus did the mind 
of George Fox arrive at the conclusion that Truth 
is to be sought by listening to the votce of God in 
the soul.’’ This principle, he continues, ‘‘con- 
tained a moral revolution. It established absolute 
freedom of the mind, treading idolatry under foot, 
and entered the strongest protest against the forms 
of hierarchy.’’ 

It will be seen by the foregoing, that an emer- 
gency existed for the raising up and establishing of 
this Society for an extraordinary and important 
mission in the world. One of its cardinal prin- 
ciples was, and still is, the doctrine of the ‘ Priest- 
hood of believers,’’ which is not only a paralyzing 
blow at the Pontifical throne, but at all other idol- 
atrous forms of religion. While crude Protest- 
antism was grappling with the invincible powers of 
Rome, and faint with the throes of the conflict, 
Fox’s little organization, like Captain Ericsson’s 
little Monitor at a crisis during the rebellion, put 
in an appearance at an important moment to par- 
alyze and hold in check an all-devouring enemy. 

The irresistible power of the Monitor was hidden 
and unseen. The irresistible power of the Friends’ 
Church or Society was spiritual and unseen, 
but the influence of both were wonderfully felt. 
Ericsson’s vessel floated an emblem of the best po- 
litical government ever submitted to man, Fox’s 
little monitor Society carried the banner of Heaven, 
with the inscription thereon, ‘‘ Holiness unto the 
Lord,’’ and supplemented with, ‘‘ God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” 


Why should the Society of Friends exist? Be- 
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cause she teaches religious and political freedom. 
She teaches the priesthood of believers. 

She teaches the principles of peace on earth and 
good will to men, as against war, under all circum- 
stances. 

She teaches ‘‘ moderation and temperance on 
all occasions.”’ 

She opposes the Roman hierarchy. 

She opposes the dregs and relics of Popery ex- 
isting in nearly all of the churches of the day. 

She opposes infant as well as adult baptism. 

She opposes the ‘‘ carnal ordinances,’’ and she 
opposes the idolatry incident to these ordinances. 

She opposes carnal warfare. ; 

She opposes a lifeless mechanical religion. 

She opposes legal swearing as well as profane. 


The category might be extended, but we drop 
the curtain for the present and ask: Have all these 
things been accomplished? Has her mission ended? 

The Society of Friends may cease to exist, but 
the necessity will exist nevertheless so long as God 
requires a church militant. 

God called her out of the wilderness of the 
crumbling ruins of the medizeval period, not only 
to promulgate the doctrine that every possessor of 
Christianity is a king and priest unto Him, but to 
work mighty moral reforms as well; to hoist the 
danger signals along the track of civilization ; to 
warn the people of the danger wrapped up in the 
dogmas of fatalism, water baptism and the sacra- 
ments, which proved to be the scourge of the 
seventeenth century; and the duty is still incum- 
bent upon her to keep an Argus eye upon rites 


.and ordinances—agencies which have kept Christen- 


dom in an uproar, and strewn the earth with the 
fragments of nations. 

Paul warned the churches of Phrygia against 
these things. They refused the admonition, and 
two years afterwards were blotted out of existence. 
Coming down to the seventeenth century we find 
central Europe turned into a carnival of death. 
Cities and towns annihilated, and the lives of six- 
teen millions of people destroyed in less than thirty 
years. Controversy over the ordinance of the 


‘sacrament was the aggravating cause. 


The idolatrous devotees of India, who kneel be- 
fore material substances of wood and other devices, 
the principal chemical element of which is carbon, 
and the Christian who prostrates his body in a ma- 
terial substance composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
are striking parallels of faith and worship. Verily, 
verily the world still has need of the Quaker church 
(or more properly the Society of Friends) to re- 
iterate and emphasize King Solomon’s and St. 
Paul’s interdicts. If the Society goes into decay, 
it will not be because her mission is ended, but 
rather from internal strifes and dereliction of duty. 
Suicide only will end her days. 

As an angel of peace her task is but fairly begun. 
The camps of the armies of Europe are yet to be 
broken up, and the martial spirit of the American 
people mollified. It is gratifying, however, to be- 
hold the beginning of the bow in the clouds. 

When John ‘Bright quit the British Cabinet on 
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the account of England’s Egyptian war policy, 
that ‘live Quaker not only shook the country for 
ten miles around,” but the continent of Europe. 

This little despised and much ridiculed monitor 
has recently received orders to cruise in more bel- 
ligerent waters, and to engage the forces of a des- 
tructive and unrelenting foe. How long this irre- 
pressible conflict shall endure, is known only in the 
determinate councils of Omnipotence. I refer to 
the Powers of the ‘‘ deadly worm of the still.’’ 
While the pagan tyrants of Asia and Africa sacri- 
fice a few hundred victims per annum at the mauso- 
leums of their dead, this Satanic influence has 
reared its fiery Molochs upon the highways of our 
nation, into whose jaws are being hurled more 
than one hundred thousand victims per annum, 
and the people are taxed a thousand millions of 
dollars a year to meet the expense of the sacrifices. 

As she met African slavery, so is she now meet- 
ing this moral scourge of the universe. Western 
Yearly. Meeting, the third grand division of the 
Quaker forces of the department of the Mississippi, 
has fearlessly proclaimed her ultimatum, declaring 
she will not give or ask any quarter; while the 
other divisions east and west are rapidly wheeling 
into line. And, vexed at the threatening attitude 
and stubborn resistance of the moral and religious 
forces, Satan is lashing the surface of the moral, 
industrial and political seas into a furious and 
threatening foam. Under such circumstances it 
were folly to ask, Why should the Society of 
Friends exist ? 

Never was there a more golden opportunity for 
individuals or church organizations to distinguish 
themselves for the cause of righteousness and hu- 
manity than in the conflict which will mark the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

In the valley of the Mississippi she is husbanding 
her strength to carry on her mighty work, and in 
this ‘‘most magnificent dwelling place prepared by 
God for man’s abode’’ she is flourishing as never 
betore. In this vast arena, stretching from the 
base of the Appalachian range to the foothills of 
the distant Rockies of the west, are encamped five 
grand divisions of the organization of Friends. If 
it be true that the problem of Christianity is to be 
wrought out on the plains of the ‘‘ Father of 
Waters,”’ is it not ominous that they are to take an 
active part in’ the solution. Rum, Romanism and 
Ritualism is a baneful trinity still confronting her. 
Of Romanism, Dr. Tyng says: ‘If there be any 
fact to which the American people need to awake it 
is the necessity of another reformation, a successor 
of the old reformation. I hold that in every exist- 
ing church of Christ the spirit of Rome is mani- 
festing itself.’’ Are not the ordinances her princi- 
pal agencies by which she is permeating ortho- 
doxy? 

In the Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel we find an 
item cited from the Contemporary Review, saying, 
‘* As the Society of Friends appears to have been 
raised up for the purpose of protesting against war 
and lifeless ceremony, having now accomplished 
its mission, it is fast dying out.” We will let out- 
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side authority answer this ignorant and flimsy 
charge. 

William B. Orvis, who wields an incisive pen, a 
minister of the ‘‘ Congregational Church” and 
author of ‘‘ Ritualism Dethroned,’’ says, ‘* This 
Society, generally known by the term Quaker, is a 
protest in the middle of a protest, a wheel within a 
wheel, a reformation’ of a reformation. 
bodies the, last great protest against ritualism. It 
has done a great work toward purifying the Chris- 
tian church of exo/ics and a ritual and formal type 
of religion, but not all that needs to be done in 
that direction. Its mission is therefore not yet 
ended. Much of the lumber and superstition of 
Popery in the churches is yet to be eliminated.” 

Another grave and important duty devolving 
upon the Society, is to raise her warning voice 
against the baneful and suicidal results of ‘ dis- 
secting religion into its component parts and offer- 
ing to the world a skeleton in the form of abstract 
Orthodoxy ”’ instead of the plain truths of a sym- 
metrical, living gospel. 

Her mission ended forsooth! Another field of 
labor to which she has been recently called, that of 
‘¢ Foreign Missions,”’ is now claiming her attention. 
‘* Go ye into all the world ”’ is now the watchword 
of many of her devoted children who are pushing 
into every nook and corner of the earth, carrying 
the gospel to every kindred, tongue and people. 
Palestine, India and Japan of the distant orient, 
the dark continent of Africa and the islands nest- 
ling around her, the West Indies, and our long- 
neglected sister republic Mexico, the isles upon 
the bosom of the broad Pacific, and the nether- 
most ends of the earth, Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. Allare receiving her ministfations 
and feeling the warm pulsations of her throbbing 
heart. In fine, within the last decade her field has 
broadened so as to be coequal with the globe, and 
the ‘* sun never sets’’ upon her religious ‘‘ domin- 
ions.” 

With this vast whitening harvest field before her, 
and the weighty responsibilities devolving upon her, 


-we can see no room for separations or factions 


within her borders. When these shall have been 
put under her feet, and her ranks closed in solid 
phalanx, then will she not approximate nearer to 
the ideal standard of the prophet—‘‘ Terrible as 
an army with banners.” 


To SHED tears, to ‘‘rise for prayer’’ in a meet- 
ing, to go into an inquiry-meeting, even to feel 
happy, are not in themselves Bible tests of regen- 
eration. Our Lord struck down deeper than all 
these when he said, ‘‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’? The new 
birth is the beginning of a new life; and Jesus 
Christ is the only source of that life. If you are 
thus alive by the incoming of a new and Divine 
influence, you ought to know it. 

Then test yourself with such close, vital ques- 
tions as these: Have I begun to hate the sins which 
I used to love, and have I given up the practices 
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which my conscience condemns? Do I pray ear- 
nestly to be deliveréd from sin, and watch against 
it? Have I submitted my will to Jesus Christ, and 
is it my highest aim to please Him and not myself? 
Do I feel such a sweet satisfaction in doing right 
and trying to obey Christ that I would not consent, 
on any terms, to go back, and be what I once was? 
Does my heart go out into sympathy with others so 
that I long and aim to do them good? While the 
Holy Spirit is. working so patiently and lovingly on 
me, do I work with the Holy Spirit? DoI honestly 
endeavor to reach higher up every day in my con- 
duct and character ?—7Z. L. Cuyler. 
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FLORIDA. 




















FROM NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT. 











(Concluded from page 663.) 


Among other places of interest on or near the 
river of Florida, a small but growing settlement 
demands notice. Having seen in a former issue of 
the Friends’ Review an advertisement of this lo- 
cality, the notice prompted a visit of several days, 
when ample opportunity was given, through the 
kindness of J. B. Swan, to examine the neighbor- 
hood. Kerr City lies on a beautiful lake of the 
same name, nine miles from Norwalk Landing, 
where the mail steamer touches every day. It is yet 
in its infancy, only a very few years having passed 
since a large tract of land around the lake was 
bought by two members of the Society of Friends, 
who located there in the expectation that the at- 
tractions and advantages of the spot would soon 
invite other settlers. The town was plotted, laid 
out and recorded in Ocala, Fourth mo. 2d, 1885. 
There are now about thirty members living on the 
northern side of the lake, the majority of them 
from Indiana, while around its borders twenty-five 
families can be counted. A school is now taught 
bya competent young woman, and a plain meet- 
ing-house is near by. A hotel, post office, printing 
office, several stores, a shingle mill, saw and planing 
mill, &c,, are among the improvements. An ex- 
perienced physician, with his family, is now a resi- 
dent, but from the healthfulness of the place it is 
thought that he may not be as successful in his 
business as some others. 

Lake Kerr, so named from the first surveyor in 
that section, $ five miles long and from one to 
three wide. The shores, with little exception, rise 
ata small inclination to the height of 50 or 60 
feet at the distance of one hundred yards. At the 
western end the tops of pine trees 100 feet high are 
§0 feet lower than the bank above. The depth of 
the lake varies from ten to thirty feet. Two 
other cities are laid out on its banks, Michigan 
City and Hernandez. A well of pure drinkable 
vater at all seasons, fifty-eight feet deep, is the 
Main supply of the people, excepting rain water. 
tfrom the lake is equally good for most pur- 
Poses. The soil is a sandy loam, under which, at 
the depth of a few feet, clay is found. It is well 
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adapted to the cultivation of orange trees and gar- 
den vegetables. Black bass, bream, mullet and 
catfish abound in the lake, and alligators five to 
fifteen feet in length are sometimes shot. Deer are 
frequently brought into town, one to three every 
week in the winter season, the price being from 
seven to fifteen cents per pound. In the hummocks 
foxes, opossums, raccoons, wild cats, rabbits and 
quails are common. 

One peculiarity of the State of Florida is the 
number and variety of its springs, both salt and 
sulphur. Among the former the picturesque Salt 
Springs in Marion County deserve especial men- 
tion. There are six of them, boiling up together 
and forming the source of a river, running five 
miles into Lake George. The basin is 350 feet by 
132 feet. The springs rise through ledges of con- 
glomerate rock from a depth of twenty feet, while 
the banks on all sides rise to the same height and 
are clothed in the richest growth of live oak, 
hickory and blue palmetto. The water, nearly as 
salt as that of the ocean, contains a trace of mag- 
nesia, lime and phosphates. Remarkable cures of 
rheumatism, ulcers and sore eyes have been effected 
by its use. A notable ornament of this spot are 
groups of gigantic ferns eight to ten feet high. 
This species is found only near salt water, and 
while extremely rare, at no place in the State is it 
found of such great size. 


Immediately around the Springs a park of eight 
acres has been laid out, and a hotel site selected, 
which commands a view of Lake Kerr on the west 
and the Salt Springs river on the east. Small 
steamers of light draft are to be placed on both 
Lakes Kerr and George, to be connected by a tram- 
way. This interesting site is reached either by a 
boat from Kerr City in a few minutes’ sail, or bya 
ride of six miles on the northern shore. Many a 
picnic party has enjoyed its bubbling waters, dense 
shade and the cooling air of the neighboring lake. 
Ten thousand acres of the adjoining land, granted 
to Gen. J. M. Hernandez for military services 
many years ago, are now for sale, an indisputable 
title being confirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1834. 

A small island in the lake, in front of and not 
far from the hotel in Kerr City, is well worth a 
visit. In addition to a number of palmettos lining 
the shore, a grove of live oaks in the middle part is 
an attractive feature. A hundred years must have 
passed away since they rose from the moist sandy 
soil, and now they stretch their giant arms to as 
many feet on either side. With their dense foliage 
hung with gray moss in masses trailing to the 
ground, vines and tangled brushwood on every 
side, and the stillness of the air broken only by the 
cry of some wild bird, or the droning of the multi- 
tude of insects, one might easily imagine himself 
near the wild everglades further south or the bayou 
lands of distant Louisiana. 

With the projected railway from Norwalk Land- 
ing, to be completed probably within a year, a 
little steamer traversing the lake, while another 
runs up and down Salt Springs river to Lake 
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George, lands will soon become valuable. Kerr 
City, the terminus of the road, will be very ac- 
cessible. With its present advantages, and the 
character of its settlers added to its prospective 
population, it may ere long be the nucleus of a 
thriving community of Friends. Here northern 
visitors may enjoy its mild winter climate and so- 
cial and religious intercourse, free from the vain 
amusements, excitement or ennui of the fashionable 
world. Joun COoLLIns. 


<o-——___—__ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND.—This question 
will, in spite of the efforts of some Liberals to pre- 
vent it, probably come before Parliament for dis- 
cussion. Whenever he can find the opportunity, 
Dr. Cameron will move ‘‘ That the Church of Scot- 
land ought to be disestablished and disendowed.”’ 
Mr. Finlay’s Church of. Scotland bill was met by 
an amendment, declaring it to be inexpedient to 
pass any measure designed to perpetuate an eccle- 
siastical establishment in Scotland. The bill had 
for its object to declare the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, with a view to removing ob- 
stacles to the re-union of Scottish Presbyterianism 
—a good object, but one which was sought to be 
attained in the wrong way. Its provisions, while 
they would fail to effect their intended purpose, 
were a practical admission that the Free Church- 
men were right in the struggle which ended in the 
great disruption, and that the Establishment party 
were wrong; but no reparation was made to the 
seceders, and no attempt was made to meet the 
objections of other Nonconformists. Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed an analogous measure—the Tory 
Patronage Act. 

Mr. Finlay has brought in a second bill, dealing 
with ecclesiastical assessments in Scotland, that is, 
church and manse rates. It follows the precedent 
set by the English Church Rate Act of eighteen 
years ago—by abolishing compulsion, and also ex- 
empting lands of less than £5 annual value; but 
it extends the disqualification of those who do not 
pay beyond that of the English Act. We hope that 
Scottish Liberationists will assent to no such com- 
promise. In England, the so-called voluntary rates 
are often so collected as to deceive the ignorant or 
unwary; or else fear, or social pressure, secures 
in-voluntary payment. These exactions should be 
absolutely abolished in Scotland ; either now, or 


as a result of the disestablishment of the Kirk.— 
Liberator. 


F. Von ScHLUEMBACH.—The following letter ap- 
pears in the (London) Christian : - 

The Lord has opened unto me a: blessed field of 
labor among the tens of thousands of Germansand 
their offspring in Texas, who live isolated, under 
no Christian influences, and whose spiritual condi- 
tion is therefore indeed pitiful. To reach out after 
them, needs thoroughly consecrated laborers for the 
Lord, and they must not only be properly trained 
for the work, but become used to the climate to be 
able to continue. 
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My personal friends in Germany have placed in 
my hands about £500 towards organizing a train. 
ing-school at my home, near Waco, Texas, in the 
very centre of the State and of the railroads, 
Young men have offered their services, coming 
forth from the Y. M. C. A. mission field, but to 
make the work self supporting and secure [ still 
need the sum of £1000. 

As the Book says, ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor 
Greek,” I allow myself to add, ‘‘ neither English 
nor German,’’ and therefore appeal to my friends 
in England to aid me before I sail for home on 
April 22, by sending me a donation at the rooms 
of the German Y. M. C. A., 28 Finsbury-square, 
London, E. C. F. Von SCHLUEMBACH, 

German Evangelist. 


MapacascaR.—The (London) Friend says: We 
cannot look to the future of the nation without 
much uneasiness. The difficulties attending the 
true work of the mission must necessarily be great- 
ly increased, and probably its character in no small 
measure changed. It is clear that the French— 
those, at least, who care anything about the terms 
of the treaty—are disappointed; they had hoped 
to have gained much more. They comfort them- 
selves, however, by regarding their present gains as 
so much in the right direction, and as something 
which, if wisely taken advantage of, will gradually 
lead to their obtaining more and more influence in 
the island, till ultimately, as M. de Freycinet says, 
it wil) ‘*conduct them certainly to the results 
which they had always sought.” 


We see, then, that the hope of Madagascar be- 
coming, ere long, as much a portion of the Republic 
as Algiers, or even Corsica, has not by any means 
been abandoned by the French ; and as they regard 
the influence of England over the natives as the 
greatest hindrance to the accomplishment of their 
long-cherished hope, so the influence of the English 
missionary, however manifested, will be a constant 
annoyance to the French Resident and his compan- 
ions, and doubtless they will find means of making 
this unpleasantly evident. 

It is not that we fear the presence of the French 
Resident will make the teaching of the Jesuit priests 
any more popular among the natives, or advance 
the cause of Romanism as opposed to Protestant- 
ism ; we are not at all anxious on this ground. The 
history of Tahiti, after the establishment of a 
French Protectorate there, is’ instrfictive on this 
point. The English missionaries were unable to 
remain at their posts; all left the island but one. 
Catholic priests were brought over to supply theit 
place, -but it was to no purpose ; the natives refi 
their ministrations ; and before long these priests 
had to give place to French Protestants. But 4 
French Protectorate is not yet established in Mada 
gascar, and we fear neither the driving away of the 
English missionaries (if only they confine them: 
selves to their legitimate duties) nor the advance 
Popery; our great fear is the advance of irreligion 
and of vice. 


A LETTER from a missionary in Harput, dated 
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March 16th, gives us the following account of per- 
secutions of Christians: 

‘‘A few months since, an Abyssinian woman 
came to this city with her husband, who was a Chris- 
tian. They were married in Tarsus two or three 
years ago. When the Turks here saw a black woman 
the wife of a Christian, they were suspicious that a 
Mohammedan had fallen from grace; for all the 
colored people of this section are Mohammedans. 
The wife and mother was arrested and shut up in 
the house of the Turkish priest in Mezereh. She 
was very ill. Her mother-in-law, a Christian, visited 
her and gave her some medicine. She was at once 
arrested for attempting to poison the prisoner, and 
was locked up in the woman’s prison. The husband 
of the black woman was also imprisoned for prose- 
lyting. 

“The Abyssinian was told, if she would re- 
nounce her Christianity and become a Mohamme- 
dan, she would be given her liberty with money, a 
husband and a house ; but, if she refused to do this, 
her life would be forfeited. She had a cross hung 
to a chain about her neck. She took this cross in 
her hand, pressed it to her lips, and said: ‘ You 
may kiil me; but I will cling to this cross as long 
as [ have life. This is my trust.’ At another time, 
when an official was urging her to renounce her 
Christianity, becoming exasperated by her firmness, 
he said: ‘ Then prepare to die,’ and drew his 
sword. She immediately got down upon her hands 
and knees, stretched out her neck and waited for 
the stroke that should behead her. He did not 
strike. In the, meantime, her friends were doing 
all they could to find evidence that she had never 
been a Moslem. A courier was sent to Diarbekir, 
where is the court of appeal for this region, and 
telegraph messages were also sent to the man in 
Adina by whom the prisoner was brought up. One 
of her friends received a dispatch from him, that 
. declared her to have always been a Christian. The 
Turks refused to accept this, saying it was not 
Official. A little Jater on, the prisoners were sud- 
denly set at liberty. It is believed that an official 
message came from Adina. Even then, her friends 
dare not have her come up to Harput, only three 
miles, for fear that her life would be taken on the 
way. So she was concealed at Mezereh for a few 
days, until the excitement died down ; then she was 


taken up by an unfrequented way to this city.— 
Lndependent. 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
ROYAL COLORS. 


A purple ribbon and a Maltese cross of silver, 
quite tiny and worn at the dress button, is the 
badge of a friendly society that is said to be 
spreading very fast among the rich women of some 
of our large cities, especially New York. Mrs. 
Isabella Charles Davis, who has been in Philadel- 
phia quite recently, had a highly interesting report 
to make of these friendly associations. To under- 

" Stand them one must begin at the beginning of all 
“ Lend-a-Hand” Clubs. Once upon a time the 
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Rev. E. E. Hale wrote a story called ‘‘ Ten Times 
One is Ten,” showing what can be done in any 
place by one person who is determined to help 
others along in life instead of hindering them, and 
which gave the number ‘‘ten ” as the best working 
force of associating such units. The motto is al- 
most trite now, so well has it spread: 


“ To look up, and not down ; 
To look forward, and not back ; 
To look out, and not in; and; 
To lend a hand,” 


The idea being, instead of concentrating$atten- 
tion unwholesomely on self, in the effort to de good, 
that it was healthier to employ the energy in efforts 
to do good—instead of occupying too much time 
with consideration of personal welfare. From this 
story have grown by the hundreds little societies of 
the ‘‘ Tens” in boarding schools and colleges who 
are pledged to give an hour every day to helping 
somebody else. There are four hundred girls in 
Wellesley College alone, members of the ‘‘ Tens,” 
and it all came about from Miss Freeman reading 
this story aloud to a few of the girls. There are 
several hundred in the Boston Conservatory of 
Music and large numbers in Western and other 
schools. It has not—as might be supposed—a sen- 
timental, but a most practical influence. In a cer- 
tain corridor in one college, there was an epidemic 
of door slamming. Some persons always close their 
doors emphatically to signify they wish to be alone, 
but, multiplied throuzh a long corridor, the noise 
became a nuisance. The principal spoke of it, said 
it could not be the servants, because of the place 
and hour, and that it was not like young ladies, 
Some days after she was passing through the cor- 
ridor and noticed a number of doors with knots of 
blue ribbon on the door handles. ‘‘ What does 
that mean ?”’ she asked, and was answered, ‘‘ Oh, 
those doors all belong to the ‘Tens ;’ the ribbon is 
to remind them to shut the door softly.’ . 


A CONTAGION OF GOOD MANNERS. 


One ‘*Ten Club” in New York was mentioned 
that comprised nine district telegraph messenger 
boys and the organizing young lady, and in boys’ 
schools the idea is popularized to a considerable ex- 
tent. When the tens have worked together harmo- 
niously and have become possessed of the spirit of 
helpfulness, manliness and gentleness they gener- 
ally dissolve themselves by each member framing a 
new ‘‘ten,’’? making one hundred where originally 
was only one. The ladies who wear the purple 
ribbons are styled ‘‘ Daughters of the King,” and 
their pledge is to respond to calls for aid, not alms- 
giving aid, it must be remembered, but “ any- 
thing,’’ the rules say, ‘‘ however small or simple, 
that helps another human being to be better or 
happier is proper work.” The ribbon badge is 
worn with or without the little silver cross. A 
number of prominent women in New York and 
Boston, who are specially interested in ‘‘ lending a 
hand ” to the working women, have taken for their 
object the protection of all sucn from needless hard- 
ships, and will investigate not only pay and the 
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hours of work, but the temptations that come along 
with work and frequently from employers. They 
will study all that can be learned or proved of the 
burdens, insults and dangers to which working 
women are needlessly exposed. The ‘‘ Ear of the 
Tyrant’? is familiar to all history classes; but the 
ear of other women, in which the New York shop 
girl, teacher, sewing machine instructor and others 
may.tell of their temptations and of the silence or 
compliance which is the price of place, has perhaps 
never been so delicately or so numerously offered 
since the world began. 
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FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER, for Fourth 
month, 1886, contains, as usual, a variety of in- 
structive and attractive reading. Its leading edi- 
torial article was referred to in our last number. 
This is followed by an essay, by J. J. Dymond, 
upon “ The Relation of Christianity’ to the Civil 
Power.” Entire separation between Church and 
State is advocated ; but the influence of Christianity 
should be all-pervading. 


‘‘The direct object of Christianity is to reform 
mankind, to reach down to man as he is, fallen, 


degraded, under condemnation because of sin, and 
to raise, purify, and ennoble him; to make him 
truly wise, holy, happy. 

‘« There is absolutely no other power upon earth 
that can produce these results. 

‘¢ From thence it follows that it is for the good 
of Civil Government that the rulers of men should 
be Christians; and therefore not only that it is not 
forbidden to Christians to take part in affairs of the 
State, but that those of them who have the call and 
the qualification for engaging in such public service 
are bound in loyalty to their Heavenly King to carry 
the banner of His truth into the council chamber, 
the magisterial and judicial benches, and any of 
the higher places in which the rulers of the nations 
sit, if opened to them. Only, wheresoever and 
whatsoever they are, ‘let their conversation be as 
it becometh the Gospel of Christ.’ ’’ 


‘* A Sonnet of the Time” follows, by E. M. Its 
sentiment is ‘‘ Let us take courage and work pa- 
tiently,’’ because ‘‘ a brighter time shall be.”’ 

In the next paper, E. Josephine Peckover sug- 
gests, with very plausible reasons, the ‘‘ Possibility 
of Senses Beyond the Five.” 

Henry E. Clark then gives an account of ‘* The 
Ancient Idolatry of the Hova” of Madagascar ; 
which has been brought before him while engaged 
in writing, in the Malagasy language, a history of 
the Church of Christ in Madagascar. 

‘* Occupy Till I Come”? is the subject of one of 
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Mary E. Beck’s animated papers. 
the first two paragraphs : 


We may quote 


‘«Several years ago I became accidentally con. 
scious that in reading I was using only one eye; 
the vision of the other being of a different focus, 
and perfectly useless except for far-off objects. In 
mentioning this to an optician, and asking him 
whether I was not in danger of losing the sight of 
the'one I used, by overstraining it, ‘No,’ he re. 
plied emphatically, ‘ there is no need of fear on that 
score, what you have to fear is lest you should lose 
the sight of the one you are of using.’ These 
words of his flashed through my mind as a sudden 
inspiration, and I saw the application of the prin- 
ciple contained in the Parable of the Talents asI 
had never seen it before. 

‘¢It was treasured up in my memory, and repro- 
duced some time after when addressing a large 
company of young colored students in Southland 
College, Arkansas, on this very parable. ‘ Mark 
that,’ interrupted the Lady Superintendent, in 
clear sonorous tones, reaching to the end of the 
well-filled room. ‘ Mark that.’ ‘Mark that,’ I 
would repeat to all, and especially to those who 
have the freshness and energy of their young life, 
to whom the evil days have not come, ‘in which 
they shall say, I have no pleasure in them.’ Un- 
developed and unused power dwindles and finally 
dies in conformity with an established law in na- 
ture, which finds its counterpart in the spiritual 
world. Let us be careful not to attribute to the 
Lord what we bring upon ourselves.” 


Next, place is given to President Thomas Chase's 
discourse on ‘‘ Liberal Education, its Objects and 
Methods,” read at the inauguration of Bryn Mawr 
College. The tenor of this discourse favors broad 
general training and culture, as the best prepara- 
tion for the special studies designed in connection | 
with industrial pursuits. ‘The great purposes of 
college training admit of no narrower definition 
than this: To fit for life.’’ 

Under the title of ‘‘A Chosen Vessel,’’ D. A. 
Fox sets forth the most remarkable features of the 
conversion, call and apostolic mission of Paul. He 
shows that there is no ground for assigning, as 
some are inclined to do, ‘‘a very subordinate place 
in Divine Revelation to the Apostolic writings.” 
‘‘ There is no doctrine enlarged on or promulgated 
by the Apostles in their Epistles, the root and 
original of which is not to be found in the Gos- 
pels.” ‘It is clear that Paul believed the Gospel 
that he had received was equally applicable to Jew 
and Gentile, and, in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
he pressed it equally on both.’’ 

‘¢ A Deserted Meeting-House and Burial Ground” 
is an antiquarian study of Membury, in Devon- 
shire, England, by Robert Dymond, F. S.A. It 
contains two full-page illustrations; one of them 
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showing the quaint old meeting-house, as it still 
stands, though erected during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ; 

A fervent appeal to all soldiers in ‘* The Lord’s 
Army ” for faithfulness in their allegiance, is made 
in a paper by Mary Agnes Backhouse, with the 
above title. 

Dr. Thomas Hodgkin’s ‘‘Italy and Her In- 
vaders’’ is partially reviewed by James L’Anson. 
This work, of which four volumes have now ap- 
peared, is evidently taking a high place among 
standard historical treatises. 

Coleman L. Nicholson’s essay on ‘‘ Choice of 
Books,” read before the Home Culture Society of 
Philadelphia, and first published in the Student, 
very suitably occupies several pages of the Zx- 
aminer. E. M. then follows, with lines suggested 
by “ The Spring of the Year,”’ not too long to quote: 


“More Life, more light to guide us on our way, 
The path the nations tread from day to day. 


More courage, and more insight, as we go 
Towards the future which we may not know. + 


Let us be strong and patient, oh my friend, 
To live our lives unto the very end. 


Pray only that we scape that misery, 
The death of Life in us before we die.” 

‘«‘ Kew Gardens, and Some of the Botanical Sta- 
tistics of the British Possessions,” is the title of a 
Lecture by J. G. Baker, F.R.S., F.L.S., of 
which the whole is not published in this number. 
It conveys a large amount of valuable information. 

Jane Budge contributes some beautiful verses in 
memory of William Edward Forster ; who seems to 
have been very dear to many Friends in England, 
not only for his father’s sake, but for his own. 
Thus the poem closes : 

“¢ Needed ’—we said—but He, alone who knoweth 
When hfe hath wrought 


Its perfect lesson, all our thought o’erthroweth 
And brings to naught. 


0 Christ, it is to Thee, not to Death’s keeping 
Thine own we give, 

In higher service, richer harvest reaping— 
Henceforth Zo /eve. ' 

‘* Aigues Mortes,’’ a town in Southeastern France, 
is described as it was seen by Frank V. Williams, 
in the last paper of this number of the Quarterly. 
Among its ‘‘ Notices of Books Received”’ is one 
in commendation of ‘* The Baptism and Supper 
of Our Lord,”’ which was issued some months ago 
with the approval of the Representatives of New 
York Yearly Meeting. We would again encourage 
those who are not personally acquainted with the 
F. Q. Examiner to subscribe for it and read it for 
themselves, 


PULLMAN, the manufacturing town a few miles 
from Chicago, Ills., having been described on our 
pages some time since, as a model of enlightened 
improvement in its accommodations for working- 
men, we think it proper, as a fragment of social 
history, to allude to the fact that, notwithstanding 
all that had been done for their advantage, its 
laborers participated in a general strike, a few weeks 
ago. 

This is not an argument against endeavors to 
provide the best possible arrangements for the 
health and comfort of workingmen. But it seems 
to confirm the dpinion that the cause of the pres- 
ent difficulties concerning labor is far from being a 
superficial one, to be disposed of by temporizing 
remedies. Also, perhaps, it illustrates that trait of 
human nature according to which, especially among 
those of the least developed intelligence and char- 
acter, the more we give, the more will be desired, 
and, if possible, obtained. Contentment isa plant 
of rare haditat, even on our broad and abounding 
continent. 


anal 


HARDLY ANYTHING could more clearly, or more 
painfully, show that the best advantages will not 
make certain the formation of individual character, 
than the news brought by cable not many weeks 
ago, that the son of the late beloved and revered 
Earl of Shaftesbury, inheritor of his title and estate, 
ended a life of dissipation by suicide, in a cab in 
one of the streets of London. Truly, no man can 
redeem his brother, or his son. Each soul has its 
own responsibility before God, for the choice be- 
tween life and death. 





DIED. 


KING.—Fourth month 6th, 1886, in the village of 
Amity Hall, Jamaica, Arthur T. King, aged 21 years, 

Little more than one year before, he gave himself 
and all he knew into the hands of God, and on the 
merits of a Saviour’s blood asked the forgiveness of 
all the sins of his past life. His prayer was granted, 
and peace and rest came to his youthful soul; his 
greatest desire ever after was to be kept a trusting child 
of God. He had been received into membership by 
Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa, and thought 
much of his new-found Christian home, and took great. 
pleasure in reading all the books and tracts he could 
get published by Friends. He often said he wished 
he could see the many good Friends in America who 
had been so kind tothe puor Jamaica people, and said 
at one time that he thought he should know them in 
heaven. We can truly say that God took him. 

SPRAY.—Wilson Spray, a minister of Bridgeport 
Monthly Meeting, died at his home Second mo. 14th, 
1886, in the 54th year of his age. 

His health for several months had been very feeble, 
during the latter part his sufferings were very great, 
througn which he manifested the most cheerful patience 
and sweet resignation, Faith in his Master was still 
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precious to him, and he was often engaged in prayer 
and thanksgiving. As a minister he was untiring, and 
was always at the command of the church, and was 
often used at a sacrifice of personal interest. But so 
devoted was he to his Master’s work that he was ever 
glad to respond to the call of the church. Many will 
remember with mingled feelings of joy and sadness as 
they read this, the warmth of his manner and the over- 
flowing love and fervor of his ministry, as he plead 
for souls and urged the claims of Christ. In the midst 
of ul.promising earthly affairs he still realized that 
underneath were the everlasting arms, and that the 
interests of his soul were reposed in confidence in the 
unfailing merits and mercies of the Master. 
CONGDON.—At her residence in New York city, 
on the 11th of Fifth month, 1886, Ellen L. Congdon, 


widow of the late Gilbert Congden, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


Lesson x. Sixth month 6th, 1886. 


JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE, John vi, 22—40. 


Gotpen Text.—Lord, evermore give us this bread.—John vi. 34. 


22. The day following. The day after the one 
spent in the desert place on the eastern shore of the 
lake in teaching the people and which closed with 
the miracle of feeding the five thousand with the 
loaves and fishes. When the people which stood on 
the other side of the sea. The crowds came to- 


gether again apparently as soon as daylight returned. 
Saw that there was none other boat there save that 
one. Omit the four words which follow; they were 


probably a marginal explanation at first. 

23. Hewbett there came other boats. That is 
other boats were driven thither by the same storm 
which proved so ‘‘ contrary ’’ to the disciples. 

24. They themselves took shipping. R. V. 
‘¢ They themselves got into the boats,’ 7. ¢., those 
which had just come in from Tiberias. And came 
to Capernaum. Capernaum is called (Matt. ix. 1) 
‘*His own city,’’ and they looked for Him first 
there. ‘ 

25. Rabbi, when camest thou hither ? The ques- 
tion when includes how.—Bengel. They could 
not understand when or how He could have reached 
Capernaum without their knowing it. 

26. Ye seek me not because ye saw the miracles, 
They were seeksng, but as yet only from the lowest 
motive—hoping, that is, to receive more supplies 
for their temporal needs, not even considering the 
miracle He had wrought as a testimony to His 
character. 

27. Labor not. R. V. ** Work not.’’ ‘* Weary 
not yourselves in seeking Me simply for the sake of 
the meat which perishes, but seek Me for that meat 
which endureth,” &c. Him hath God the Father 
sealed. ‘* The seal to the ancients was like our sig- 
nature. God had borne this witness to Jesus as 
coming from Himself, with His sanction and en- 
dorsement as a Teacher and Saviour. He had been 
thus, ‘ sealed’ (1) by direct testimony in the Scrip- 
tures, (2) by the same in the voice from heaven at 
His baptism, (3) by indirect testimony in His mira- 
cles and Messianic work.’’— Cambridge Bible, 
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28. What shall we do, that we might work the 
works of God ? This question is naturally suggested 
by Christ’s words. He said, ‘‘ Work for this 
bread.”’ They say, ‘* How?” 

29. This ts the work of God, that ye believe, &c, 
This is emphatically he work of God. It is the 
source and spring of all other good works. To 
believe on Christ is to trust Him with our soul's 
welfare and to believe in Him in such a way as to 
obey and follow Him.. 

30. What sign shewest thou then? They quite 
understood that Jesus was calling on them to be. 
lieve in Himself, but apparently forgetting the 
mighty miracle He had performed only yesterday 
they ask for another sign which shall be mighty 
enough to convince them. 

31. Our fathers did eat manna in the desert. it 
was a tradition with the Rabbis that the Christ 
would feed Israel with bread from heaven as Moses 
had done. The people probably alluded to this 
and seem to be contrasting Christ’s miracle with 
that of Moses. ‘* Moses’”’ said they ‘‘ fed all Israel 
with angel’s food for forty years, Thou hast fed five 
thousand men, once, with coarse barley bread— 
hast Thou no greater sign than this, that we might 
believe ?” 

32. Moses gave you not that bread from heaven. 

«Our Lord lays hold of the comparison between 
Moses and Himself, which was in their minds, and 
shows the mistake they made. Moses was not the 
giver of the manna; nor was the manna ¢rwue bread 
from heaven.”’—Alford. My Father giveth you 
the true bread from heaven. Note the present tense. 
God is ever giving the true sustenance for the soul. 
God is the giver of all that truly sustains and satis- 
fies both soul and body. 

33. For the bread of God is he which cometh 
down from heaven. R. V. ‘* The bread of God is 
that which cometh.down,’’ &c. ‘‘ Christ does not 
identify Himself with the bread till the next an- 
swer; and the request of the Jews which follows 
shows that nothing more than the notion of hea- 
venly bread was present to them.’’— Wesécott. 


34. Lord ever more give us this bread. The 
Rabbis were fond of this simile of eating, ard it must 
have been familiar to those who heard Christ speak. 
No doubt a real spiritual hunger was awakened in 
some of them, and they were in earnest in asking 
Him for the bread of which He had spoken. He 
answers by one of the wonderful revelations of 
Himself of which John records no less than nine. ‘I 
am the vine.” ‘I am the good Shepherd,” 
&c., &c. : 

35- Jam the bread of life. The bread of life is 
not religion apart from Christ, not frames of mind, 
nor peace, nor joy—and so long as we are seeking 
such things, our souls will remain unfed and un- 
satisfied. The bread of God is Christ, and nothing 
but the living Christ Himself can give us life. Hé 
that cometh to me. The ‘‘ coming’’ is synonymous 
with ‘* believing” in the next clause. We may not 
be able to comprehend how Christ gives life to our 
souls any more than we can comprehend how 
outward food sustains the life of our bodies, but 
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we can understand our part, which is to be- 
lieve on Him; and if we attend to that, the 
result will follow. ‘We must open our hearts 
to receive Him; trust Him with all the heart, 
go to Him in faith and prayer for comfort, and 
help and teaching, and for everything that our 
soul needs.”” We shall find that He will respond, 
and our whole spiritual being will be awakened by 
Him, new powers of the soul will be developed, and 
there will be a continual nourishment and growth 
and expansion, for in fact in this blessed feeding 
we become partakers of the very life of Christ. 


36. But J said unto you, that ye also have seen 
me. It should read ‘* that ye Aave even seen me.” 
In v. 30 they had said, ‘‘ What sign showest thou 
that we may see and believe thee ?” He answers in 
effect, ‘*1 Myself am the sign—I am the living 
bread, but alas you Aave seen Mc and yet do not 
believe.” 


37. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me. R. V. All that which,’’ or perhaps still 
better, ‘‘ Everything which.’’ From the Greek it 
would seem that Christ is speaking here of conse- 
cration—#. ¢., every part of us is His by right, and 
He will have the whole. So Bunyan explained it 
in the Holy War, where Diabolus, making terms 
for the surrender of Mansoul, says, through his 
ambassador, ‘‘ Sir, behold the condescension of my 
master! He says that he will be content if he may 
but have some place assigned to him in Mansoul as 
a place to live in privately, and you shall be lord 
of all the rest!” Then said the Golden Prince, 
‘‘Allthat the father giveth me shall come to me, 
and of all that he giveth me I will lose nothing, 
no, not an hoof or an hair. I will not, there- 
fore, grant him, no, not the least corner of Man- 
soul to dwell in. I will have it all to mysalf.” 
‘Viewed in this light, the words that were sup- 
posed to imply election teach consecration.”— 
J. Rendel Harris. _And him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out. Whatever may be our 
understanding of the first part of the verse,*this 
clause at least, which is man’s part, is plain enough. 
Let us not stumble at these truths because we do 
comprehend the Aow andthe why of God's part. 
Let us be willing humbly to do our part, and He 
will in no wise fail of His. 

38. For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, Christ does not mean that it was 
not His will to save us. He is simply trying in 
. the strongest possible way to emphasize the fact 
that in His life of love and self-sacrifice we see 
merely a reflection of His Father’s. We areso slow 
to believe that God is as loving and as much con- 
cerned for our salvation as Christ is, we cling so to 
the idea that in some way Christ has to persuade 
God to be willing to save us. 

39. And this is the Father's will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose 
nothing. If v. 37 teaches Christ’s. complete right 
to us, then this verse teaches that everything we 
give Him will be safe in His hands for time and 
for eternity. 


40. That every one which seeth the Son. This 


carries out the thought in verses 30 and 36. dad 
believeth on him. The way of life from the Auman 
standpoint is again simply stated as the counterpart 
of God’s side, stated in v. 39. Those that see the 
God-given sign—the bread of life—and believe on 
Him, these feed on Him, (see v. 54) and have 
everlasting life, they will not perish, they cannot 
be lost. He will raise them up at the last day. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Verses 24—26. ‘‘ There are two ways of 
seeking. Jesus—one seeking His outward gifts, the 
other seeking Him for what He is.”’ 

2. V. 30. Those who look for signs and feelings 
to convince them will always find that the re- 
membrance of the sign soon fades, and they will cry 
out for another and greater sign. 

3. V. 35. The fact that Christ does feed and 


satisfy the soul is the proof that He és the true. 
bread. Nothing could persuade me that good 
I find that it satisfies my 


bread is a sham, because 
hunger. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Towa.—Before the meeting of the legislature it was 
plainly seen, that the saloon men had determined 
to show the members of that body that prohibition 
could not be made to prohibit in Des Moines. 
Hence a large number—but never half as large as 
claimed—opened up more: or less defiantly. The 
Sheriff'¢ force, the constables and a few specials 
supported by the Citizen’s Alliance met them, and 
here is a part of the result of the brief conflict. 
On the West side the places that have been closed 
up are ‘as follows: Nos. 816, 717, 618, 606, 
604, basement of 401, 316, 222, 213, 210, 208, 
112 and 100 Walnut Street ; 511 and 519 Mulberry 
street, and 204 Seventh street, and 212 Fourth 
street. At No. 512 Walnut street where, last 
spring, there was an old rattle trap of a building 
with a very bad saloon in it, there is now a fine 
three story brick block filled with active people in 
legitimate lines of business. On the East side 
saloons have been closed as follows: Nos. 88, 
100, 209, 309, 317,-419 and 431 Walnut street, 
220, 431, 521 and 608 Locust street, 115, 216, 
310 and 312 Fifth street, 408 and 415 Sixth street, 
and one at the corner of Sixth and Court avenue. 
Several others were started up away from the busi- 
ness portion of the city, and died young, of which 
the numbers are not known. These numbers are 
given so that if any mistake has been made it may 
be pointed out. There have been no new saloons 
started since the war began in earnest. Injunction 
proceedings have been commenced which will soon 
leave Walnut and Locust streets without a saloon, 
and still these streets are almost blocked with brick, 
lumber and mortar which will as rapidly as possible 
be put into better buildings than any that have yet 
adorned them. If this is death the city can stand 
more of it. : 

The owners of valuable lots in the business 
center of the city have heretofore been able to rent 
rickety old structures to saloon men for large 
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rentals, but when the saloon has gone, they will be 
obliged to build or allow their property to lie idle. 
With taxes at their present rate this cannot be 
made profitable and as a result many of the shanties 
that have so long disgraced the streets ot Des 
Moines will doubtless soon be replaced by hand- 
some buildings. As yet the business of the coun- 
try does not seem to be stagnated, as was promised 
by the friends of the saloons. On the contrary, 
every avenue of trade seems prosperous and the 
outlook for building in this city was never better. 
If partial prohibition brings such results, then total 
prohibition should be largely sought by all.—/owa 
State Register. 

REFORM IN ENGLAND.— Zhe (London) Christian 
says: Everyone who wishes well to the nation at 
large must desire the success of Mr. Conybeare’s 
proposed Bill prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to 
children under thirteen. At a Conference held in 
the north of London it was reported that 7019 
children entered: 200 drinking houses in three 
hours. Those 200 houses were fairly representa- 
tive of the 10,000 other licensed premises in the 
Metropolis, so that probably 250,000 boys and 
girls are thus becoming habituated to the surround- 
ings of the public-house. The state of London is 
unhappily not exceptional. A Saturday night 
drinking census of the city of Bristol in 1881, 
showed that in four hours 12,000 children entered 
goo drinking houses. And what is true of London 
and Bristol is also true of the majority: of our 
large cities and towns. 


G. A. Sata, in his latest letter from ‘‘ The Land of 
the Golden Fieece,’’ declares that the Blue Rib 
bonites, the Rechabites, the Good Templars, and 
similar Associations have done, and are doing, an 
immensity of good among the bush-people in 
Australia. 

The British Medical Journal has a significant 
article on ‘‘ The Truth about Alcohol.’’ Admitting 
that it may be a luxury, and that it has value asa 
medicine, it insists that the interests of truth and 
of national morality require that the medical pro- 
fession should, in the plainest and strongest terms, 
declare that it is in no sense a necessity. It says, 
further, ‘* the Temperance movement has a power- 
ful claim on the sympathy and respect of the pro 
fession.”’ 





RURAL. 

INSECT PowDER PLant.—The species of Pyre- 
thrum from which the best insect powder is pro- 
duced are P. roseum and P. cinerarizfolium. They 
are biennial plants. According to the reports made 
to the government from all parts of the country 
the plants will grow and endure the winter from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Canada, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The botanist of the Department 
of Agriculture says, that ‘‘both species proved to 
be hardy throughout the greater portion of our 
country.’’ It is well to sow the seed, and raise the 
plants to a sufficient size for transplanting, in a 
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cold-frame. A mulching in the fall is desirable to 
prevent the plants from being thrown out of the 
ground by frost. ‘The blooming will take place in 
the spring of the second year, and the flowers are 
to be gathered and dried in the shade, and under 
cover. The powder is the pulverized flower-heads 
after drying. —Vick’s Magazine. 

PEAR AND APPLE TREE Buiicut.—Prof. T. J. 
Burrill of the University of Illinois, makes the 
following remarks in his Annual Report for 1885: 

This disease shows itself to common observers 
most conspicuously during the latter half of June 
and the early part of July. Though similar ap. 
pearances are presented at other times during the 
summer, and though in occasional instances it 
seems worse at some other than the time mentioned, 
the fact is usually as stated. 

To many, everything that happens to a pear or 
apple tree is blight. The name thus does service 
for numerous injuries and diseases. But the other 
day, an entomologist of good standing in the 
Eastern States, thinks he discovered the cause of 
pear blight in an insect that bores into the twigs ! 
Now, no one doubts that tree twigs may be killed 
by such a depression, but that the thing which 
horticulturists call fire-blight is so produced, is 
like attributing potato rot to the evil influence of 
the moon, or rheumatism to witchery. 

What we need first is clearly to distinguish this 
so-called fire-blight or anthrax, as it has been 
called, from other diseases. When one has famil- 
iarized himself with its appearance, its special 
characteristics, the diagnosis is easily made; but 
it is not so easy to describe in words the peculiari- 
ties of the disease. Still it ought not to be diffi- 
cult so to portray the difference in the appearance 
of apple and pear trees which have been injured 
solely by freezing, and those affected with what we 
specially call blight. Let us try. 

ist. Winter injuries usually show the effects upon 
the whole tree, or throughout large parts of the 
top» Blight is much more likely to appear here 
and there, leaving the other parts typically healthy. 

2d. The trees severely hurt by trost often put 
forth leaves in the spring, so that a very superficial 
observer might pass them for a time as healthy; 
but if he looks closer, he will easily enough see 
that the foliage is very light upon the tree, and 
then by further looking, he will find this latter 
comes both from there being too few leaves, and 


from many of those produced not being full size. _ 


Very commonly these half-grown leaves soon 
wither away, and the others assume a yellowish 
tint. When, however, the injury is confined to 
the trunk, the leaves come out full, and may be 
for some time, to all appearances, quite healthy, 
then (perhaps not until July) turn yellow and 
sickly. On examination, the bark of the trunk 
will be found separated from the wood in areas of 
greater or less extent; the twigs are shrunken and 
hard. 

On the other hand; the leaves of blighting trees 
are full size, and until finally affected are green 
and luxuriant. Then they more or less suddenly 
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turn brownish black, at first watery, then dry and 
hard. Upon close examination of the leaf surfaces, 
a peculiar shiny coating, like varnish, may be often 
found, and this is a most excellent mark, On 
blighted trees the leaves never become a pale, sickly 
yellow; at least this is not the case when the 
disease does not date back to the previous season. 
The bark never separates readily from the wood, 
the twigs do not seem dry and shrunken so long 
as the leaves on them retain any appearance of 
life. 

3d. In appearances, so far as the leaves are 
concerned, the frost injuries are indicated by slow 
and gradual changes; the blight-killed leaves 
rapidly pass from what seems perfect health to 
death. 

It must be understood that this sudden change 
in the leaves does not necessarily indicate a very 
rapid march of the disease through the tissues of 
the tree, only that when the leaves are themselves 
directly invaded by the destroying agents, each 
leaf quickly dies. There are other characteristic 
differences in these tree maladies, but the foregoing 
are probably sufficient. 


Now, in the case of blight, what is to be done? 
Surely there is no time to spend over hypothetical 
remedies, such as burying old horse-shoes in the 
ground, root-pruning, external application of sul- 
phur, lime, &c. Surgery, not medicine, must be 
appealed to. As early as possible, remove the 
afected parts. Examine carefully the bark, and 
cut below any indications in this, of the disease. 
Sometimes one can tell how far down the disease 
has gone only by shaving off the outer bark. If, 
inthis way the; living, or what ought to be the 
living bark, shows brownish patches or streaks, cut 
lower until healthy tissue is reached, and sever the 
whole part. See that the knife, saw, or other tool, 
carries nothing from the diseased part to the cut 
finally made. It is best to carry an extra set of 
tools, which are to be used only in the healthy 
wood and bark: . It is easy to induce the disease in 
healthy trees by inoculation from diseased parts, 
and this must be kept in mind when pruning off 
the blighted parts. Cover the fresh wounds with 
common lead-and-oil paint. 















































































































































































































ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, Fifth month 
6th, 1886, 

The two comets, Fabry‘and Barnard, have been 
considerably observed during the past month, and 
the former has been faintly visible to the naked 
tye. They may now be seen in the morning in 
the east, and are both moving southward rapidly, 
a8 to carry them swiftly out of our view. The 
‘bits of both of them are inclined nearly at right 
angles to that of the earth, They came in from 
the north, and are now receding to the south. It 
Stather strange that two comets should have been 
en at the same time with this peculiarity, which 
¥ete not otherwise identical in their orbits. 
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During the past week Prof. W. R. Brooks, of 
New York, has discovered two new comets which 
were in Cassiopela and Pegasus respectively, and 
can be seen in the early morning. Not enough is 
known of them as yet to predict their future. 

It is unusual to have so many small comets 
visible at one time, though six or eight are often 
discovered in a year. There is something to 
justify the belief of Kepler that ‘‘ celestial space 
is full of comets as the sea is of fish.” To find 
them it is necessary to exercise unlimited patience 
and self-sacrifice. ‘The observer goes out of doors 
and sweeps the sky with a small telescope, scrutin- 
izing every suspicious object. Many nebule will 
pass through the field of view, but a comet is dis- 
tinguished from a nebula by its motion among the 
stars. A hundred nebule will be found to one 
comet. As so much time is required, many as- 
tronomers with large telescopes do not engage in 
the search. Swift, of Rochester, Brooks, of New 
York, and Barnard, of Nashville, have, on account 
of their zeal for the work, a practical monopoly of 
comet finding in this country, and largely in the 
world. 

These telescopic comets do not usually have tails, 
but are round masses of cloudy light, sometimes 
condensed towards the centre. Of the two new 
ones, the one in Cassiopeia has no tail, while the 
one in Pegasus has a slight one. It is not unusual 
for an inexperienced observer to fail to see the 
comet, even when he knows the telescope to be 
pointed at it. 

Minor planets, Nos. 254, 255, 256, 257, have 
just. been discovered by Dr. Palisa at Vienna. 

The results uf the photographic work at the 
Paris Observatory, already referred to in these 
notes, have been summarized by a recent article in 
‘*Comptes Rendus”’ as follows: 1. The discovery 
of a nebula in the Pleiades, invisible to the eye in 
the same photographing telescope, but since by 
larger ones. 2. Good photographs of the principal 
planets, that of Saturn being especially clear. 
3. Images of the satellite of Neptune, the faintest 
of the moons. 4. Photographs of stars of seven- 
teenth magnitude and a number of pictures of the 
Milky Way, and many of the finest clusters. 
5. Pictures of the nebula of Orion bringing out 
all the faintest details ; and 6, a number of photo- 
graphs of spectra. 

Professor Newcomb, in a new discussion of the 
resulis obtained at Annapolis for determining the 
velocity of light, gives as the most probable value 
299,860 kilometers, which is equal to 185,323 
miles per second. This is an element in determin- 
ing the distance to the sun. The solar parallax 
thence deduced is 8.79 seconds, and the distance 
in miles about 93,800,000. 

The discussion over the adoption of universal 
time does not seem to reach unanimity. The 
Astronomer Royal of England has recently deliv- 
ered a lecture favoring its adoption, and announc- 
ing that it would probably be used in the British 
Nautical Almanacs of 1891 and succeeding years. 
On the other hand, the astronomers of the National 
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Observatory at Washington have given a unanimous 


vote against it. Since general consent is required 
the movement will probably fail. I. S. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WILLIAM E, FORSTER. 
Lonpon, April 27th, 1886. 


Editor of Friends’ Review: Dear Friend—There 
are some probably among the readers of the Friends’ 
Review who have heard with a sorrow almost like that 
we feel, of the death of William Edward Forster, dear 
to them for his father’s sake as well as tor his own, 

The anxiety manifested when more than three 
months ago it was feared that he was dying, showed 
the estimate formed of him by his own countrymen; 
and now that the end—which up to the last it was fer- 
vently hoped might be averted—has come, it is beau- 
tiful to notice in the sorowful tributes paid to his 
memory by very different men, that the keynote of 
them all is his moral worth. There is such a sense of 
his absolute uprightness, of his Christian life. The 
day after his funeral, Dr. Bradley, Dean: of West- 
minster, preaching in Westminster Abbey, spoke of 
him thus: 

“Far and wide there is a sense that one has passed 
from us who could ill be spared; that in an hour of 
perplexity and need the nation has one brave and un- 
selfish councilor the less; that death has laid his 
finger upon lips that could have uttered no word, 
even from that sick chamber, that would not have 
been inspired by a patriot’s care for his country’s wel- 
fare, and which would not have been listened to with 
breathless interest. Hewas—may I not say it? em- 
phatically one of yourselves. His whole nature was 
cast in an English mould, embodying the virtues, 
sharing, if you will, in the limitations and drawbacks 
of the national character; he was endowed richly and 
largely with the staunchness, the courage, the pa- 
tience, the integrity, the self-reliance, and the organ- 
izing and governing faculties which have built up the 
greatness of this nation. Yes, well may you mourn 
for him, for he was-bone of your bone, flesh of your 
flesh. But there was more than this which went to 
form his character. Cherish the soft and tender side 
of that strong and vigorous nature. He was born 
within the limits of a community which, differing 
widely, differing vastly, from our own church in its 
estimate of outward prdinances which are to us sacred 
beyond words, has vindicated its title to a Christian 
society by the great test left us by the Founder of the 
universal Church—by its fruitfulness in saintly souls 
and in Christ-like lives of unceasing beneficence. His 
father was one of the great, peaceful heroes of that 
little sect, a true follower, if ever such there was, of 
Christ his Master, a man whose intense fellow-feeling 
with human suffering led him into scenes and work 
both here and across the ocean which have made men 
describe his life as one long, unbroken act of sympathy. 
It was under the influence of such a father that the. 
young man grew up. It was with him that he visited 
the terrible, the ghastly scenes of Irish famine forty 
yearsago. It was then that the young traveller first 
came forth from the reserve of youth, and with his 
whole soul stirred with the sight, penned words which 
were among the most potent influences in rousing 
Great Britain and America from Shore to shore from 
apathy and slumber, and which unlocked and guided 
a stream of beneficent activity which saved thousands 
and thousands of Irish lives. The people won his 


heart. And he never lost his love for Ireland, If, , 
more than thirty years after, it was his sad lot to have 
sternly to assert the sacred supremacy of law in a land 
which he would have given his life to serve, if he was’ 
for long the object of furious invective, murderous 
menaces, murderous attempts, never for a moment 
did that sturdy Englishman tose his love for Ireland, 
never uttered a word of evil of the race which had 
been taught to revile him. May I tell you how but 
lately, as the strong man lay with the torch of life 
flickering towards its socket, and with the shadow of 
death already on his brow, his eye quickened with its 
ancient brightness at the sight of some green shamrock 
sent to him across the Irish Channel on last St, Pat. 
rick’s day. 

“ May there still spring up a breed of men who can 
fear God and fear little beside Him, who can honor 
and serve their God heartily and their country heartily, 
earnestly, unselfishly, manfully and wisely. One such 
has surely left us, struck down, as it seemed, in the 
very heat of the battle, when men’s need was the 
sorest ; taught to learn the lesson of bearing uncom. 
plainingly and patiently the heavy trial of slowly 
parting strength, treading the slow declivity of death 
at atime when strength and life seemed so intensely 
precious, He is gone to where beyond these voices 
there is peace. May God give us others like him.” 

The next extract is from a short but exceedingly in- 
teresting “reminiscence” by the well known author, 
Robert Buchanan, who first met him at Fryston Hall, 
the seat of the late Lord Houghton (Monckton Milnes), 
After describing his first introduction to W. E, Forster. 
Buchanan writes, in the Pad/ Mall Gazette : 

“Before the night was out, we talked on many 
themes—or perhaps I should rather say that he talked 
and d listened, eager to catch the living utterance of 
a man whom I had long reverenced for his simplicity 
of life, his independence, and his noble Christian 
charity. What struck me at once were his utter free- 
dom from affectation, his bluff uncompromising 
honesty, and his grimsense of humor. All that he did 
know, and it was much,.he knew thoroughly and com- 
pletely ; where his knowledge was the least vague, he 
eagerly confessed it, and sought information, From 
Comte and Positivism we naturally passed to religion 
in general, when I found, as I had expected, that this 
rough-hewn and simple-minded man. a dalesman in 
appearance and in speech, had a dalesman’s simple 
faith in the eternal verities which sham philosophy has 
sought in vain to destroy. Mr. Forster, though he 
was the very soul of human kindness, though he would 
have parted with his last shilling to assist the suffering, 
was not a sentimentalist. In Lincoln’s place he would 
have played Lincoln's part, firm and unyielding to the 
end in the cause of duty, though tender throughout to 
the cause of sorrow. His heroic nature rebelled a 
the infamies done inthe name of Irish nationality. 
The key-note to Mr. Forster's character was its deep 
and constitutional natural piety. In every conversi 
tion we had together this note ever sounded upper 
most. Books attracted him chiefly where they touched 
on the great mysterious issues of human life and death. 
Thus, though he was the most practical of politicians, 
he remained until the last one who breathed an atmos 
phere far removed from that of ‘angry politics never 
at rest.’ Gentle, sane, and wise, he looked to a Light 
higher than the light of human intellect to guide al 
his thoughts and to sanction all his acts; and we may 
be sure that Light shone upon him when, a few days 
ago, he was gathered to his rest, honored ‘by men’ 
all parties save one only, and leaving behind him™ 
the world he brightened, troops of known and ut 
known friends.” AN ENGLISH FRIEND. 





THE 


WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Brumana, Mr. Lesanon, 25th of Second mo., 1886, 

My Dear Friends :—By the last mail I wrote to you, 
and informed you of the successful completion of 
Stephen Grellet’s translation and printing in the Arabic 
language, and at the same time I sent you a copy of 

it, that you may see the outward form of the book. 

Now I am going to write something in connection 
with the Philadelphia and Baltimore schools on Mt. 
Lebanon, : 

On the 13th of Second mo. we had the examination 
of the Baltimore school at Dar-Bsaleem, at which oc- 
casion we had the welcome company of our dear 
Friend Rufus P. King, who is just staying with us for 
afew weeks, The road to Dar-Bsaleem led us down 
fom Brumana by a very bad road over limestone 
_ rocksand soft sandstone formation between poor houses 
and* hamlets. When we reached the school-house, 
which is the best at the village, of course all flat-roofed, 
we saw some children standing on the roof who 
watched our coming, but went down at once and 
joined the other children of whom we found thirty boys 
and four girls, and as many men and women who 
came to be present at the, occasion. The children 
were at first examined in reading, and all the classes 
did very well indeed. The Gospel Story for Children 
(translated and printed in Arabic by the Women’s 
Friends F, M, Asso. of Philadelphia) is the favored 
book of all the school and the examination thereof was 
quite satisfactory. Jsai, a child of.five years of age, 
reads very nicely in the Gospel story. 

The scholars were examined in the whole Bible and 
answered well to 200 questions. Writing, dictation 
and arithmetic were likewise satisfactory, recitations 
and repeating nice hymns by heart were beyond ex- 
pectation. Two girls recited a dialogue illustrating 
the degradation of the women and the need of ele- 
vating them ; they also conveyed their thankfulness to 
their dear Friends in America for the support of the 
school, When examination was finished which lasted 
four hours, a grownup man spoke very feelingly and 
expressed in the name of the village his gratitude to 
all the Friends who help to support this labor of Chris- 
tian love. 

After this we distributed the prizes consisting mostly 
of clothing sent by our kind Friends of Baltimore 
‘through Anna B, Thomas, and all the children with 
their presents were exceedingly thankful, especially 
the teacher Sois-aff and her mother want to be loving- 
ly and thankfully remembered to their Baltimore 
Friends, 

After all this I went with our friend Rufus P. King 
and paid a visit to one of the Lebanon Princesses, 
Chaleel E. Shahaby, who was also present at the 
examination. ‘Her husband the Prince was away unfor- 
tunately, but Rufus P. King hada niceconversation with 
her which I translated, and at the conclusion he knelt 
down and was engaged in prayer and the Princess 
adorned with hundreds of diamonds, kneeled together 
with our friend in prayer before the throne of grace. 

At the 16th of Second mo, we had the examination 
at Mansureih of the Philadelphia school. Baltimore 
school is the northern and Philadelphia school the 
southern limit of Friend’s mission field on Mt. Leba- 
non, The road to this school is even worse than that 
of Baltimore school. I took my friend Rufus P, King 
also with me to Philadelphia school. 

At our arrival we faced 35 girls ‘sitting nicely on 

cir forms waiting for our coming. We at once pro- 
ceeded to the examination and examined the girls like 

a Baltimore school the boys, In reading, writing, 
withmetic, Bible questions in regard to the Old and 
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New Testaments, Gospel story for children, the miracles 
of Jesus Christ, recitations, texts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and hymns by heart and all was very satisfac- 
tory, with a few exceptions, 

The women of Mansureih were present at the occa- 
sion, and our friend Rufus P. King asked them whether 
they can read, the answer was of course negative, with 
the exception of one who learned to read in this school, 

One woman said, “ Are you not satisfied by teaching 
our girls, do you also want to teach the old women ?” 
He said, “ Yes.” The woman said, “Our girls read 
for us at home in the story book of Jesus (Gospel 
Story for Children), and that is very nice and quite 
enough for us working women.” 

The teacher, Maleky Shanhoo, said in German 
which I translated to Rufus P. King, “ Please when 
you see our dear Friends in Philadelphia give them 
my hearty thanks for their great kindness to this school 
and to myself; the nice things which were sent from 
Philadelphia to Mansureih have caused great joy to 
children and parents, and as we cannot do anything 
in return but to offer up our prayers, we shall never 
fail to remember them in asking the blessings of our 
Heavenly Father for all who are interested in the 
elevation of the Mansureih poor degraded women.” 
Rufus P, King said, “ There are many dear Friends in 
Philadelphia who love you and pray for you that you 
may become good Christian women, and besides their 
love for you they send you the money for the support of 
this school” The women said, “ We are truly thank- 
ful as we admire the love of our Friends in America 
because they never had seen us, and yet they love us; 
God be their reward!” Our dear friend Rufus P. King 
offered up a very touching prayer and then we sepa- 
rated, 

On the whole I see that there is a considerable 
change for good among the people of this village, they 
no more oppose the Gospel, they like to hear the word 
of God, they appreciate the school, and they are 
coming every evening to the house of our Scripture 
reader and hear with attention the Gospel truths, and 
a number of their people begin to lead a better life. 

People on Lebanon say that the Mansureih peo- 
ple are the wildest of Lebanon, but they have be- 
come better by teaching and preaching the Gospel. 
The Greek orthodox Bishop came to the village a few 
months ago and influenced the inhabitants for not 
hearing the Gospel of the Protestants, but the people 
cared nothing forthe Bishop, with the exception of a 
few who still oppose every good work, 

The educational mission work in this superstitious 
country is one of the most powerful agencies of bet- 
tering Mt. Lebanon. Our dear Friends in Europe and 
America have no idea how deeply the people here are 
degraded, so that they have scarcely any compre- 
hensive power left in their minds for the spirituality of 
the Gospel, they are so fond of their dead forms and 
ceremonies, and proud of their polluted orthodoxy, 
which has grown venerable with all its parasitica 
foolishness ; thé: Gospel has no place among the tra- 
ditions, a Christ no room among the Virgin Mary 
and the Saints, but we work patiently on and sow the 
seed of the word of God often uader storms, opposi- 
tion and persecution, believing that the harvest time 
will surely come, when the sower and the reaper will 
rejoice together. We have 345 children under daily 
instruction, and this will prove a great power for good 
in future. : 

Dear sisters, help us by your fervent prayers. With 
Christian salutations to all of you, I remain with pray- 
erful interest your fellow-worker, ° 

THEOPHILUS WALDEMEIER. 
I showed alsote Rufus P. King, Helen, the daughter 
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of Maleky Shanhoo, a clever little girl of ten years of 
age, who is going to be paid for schooling by the 
Greenway Sabbath-school. 





RoBERT WALTER Dovuctas arrived in Cork, 
Ireland, from America, Fourth mo, 25, and attended 
meeting there that day. He proceeded to Dublin 
to attend the Yearly Meeting, which began Fourth 
mo. 27th. 

JEHU AND SaRAH W. NEwLIn also have arrived 


in Ireland, and expected to attend Dublin Yearly 
Meeting. 


GEORGE BRalTHWAITE, of Kendal, England, 
lately appointed sub-agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for Japan, spent several days 
in Baltimore recently on his way to San Francisco, 
whence he expected to sail for Japan, Fifth mo. 11. 


> 


SwirTLy doth the Water of Life flow, and pleas- 
ant streams are drunk of, by those who keep patient 
in the will of God.— Richard Hubberthorne. 
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THE ROSE OVER THE DOOR. 


A cottage, all fitted and furnished, 
Stands daintily over the way, 

And here, a young pair to housekeeping 
Came promptly the first day of May. 

The place seemed to be home-like and cosy, 
The sun shone bright on the floor, 

Yet one dewy eve saw them planting 
A Rose to bloom over the door. 


Ah, how they watched over its growing, 
And trained it with tenderest arts, 

And swift, as its bright buds unfolded, 
The love of home grew in their hearts. 

The husband came home in the evening, 
All weary and worn from the store, 

To find the wife’s welcome the sweeter 
For Roses that bloomed o’er the door, 


But “love,” they say, “ flies out the window, 
When poverty enters before ;” 
But against all trials and troubles 
These two young hearts garnered full store. 
For, when fell the hush of the twilight, 
They whispered anew love's sweet lore, 
Wove closer the bonds of affection, 
"Neath Roses that bloomed o’er the door, 


And when the “ dark days” closed around them, 
And poverty’s waves over-bore, 

To keep the dear home how they struggled, 
Where Roses bloomed over the door, 

And now, all their “ trial-time” ended, 
They dwell in the sunlight once more, 

And love brightly gleams on the hearth-stone 
Where Roses bloom over the door, 


Ye new-mated pairs, who are building 
Your home-nests, now heed, I implore, 
This lesson—that love lingers longest 
Where Roses bloom over the door, 
So, ye, who count home more than shelter, 
Plant, ere the bright spring-time is o’er— 
To make home the brighter and dearer— 
A Rose to bloom over the door. 
DART FAIRTHORNE, in Vick'’s Magazine. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON PLEASURE AND 
. DUTY. 


Pleasure and Duty, twin sisters benignant, 
Each dips her oar into life’s surging tide. 

Never divide them, the thought were indignant, 
Safely they pilot us; swiftly we glide. 


Or, shall we welcome you, Duty and Pleasure, 
Angels of Joy and of Mercy supreme ; 

Moving in step to the same holy measure ; 
Mingling your voices with life's flowing stream? 


Pleasure, rich gift of the Mighty All-seeing ! 
Made for all ages, all races of man. 

Sunshine of- Heaven, she enters his being, 
Clouded and broken and brief in her span, 


Sing not of Pleasure, fantastic, resplendent, 
Aught that may oft the unwary beguilg; 
’T is Duty’s soft key-note, arising transcendent, 
That wakens true Pleasure and chastens her smile, 


But Duty ! she may be severe in her meetness, 
Calling up sometimes the sigh or the tear. 

Like the crisp kernel she holds her own sweetness, 
The deeps of her heart know that pleasure is near, 


As duty seeks not the reward of her sender, 
But follows His bidding with meekness and love; 
So never toward Heaven too much can she render, 
And, Pleasure is hers in that smile from above, 


But, can there be always this Pleasure in Duty, 
Since, often, no gladness illumines her eye? 

Yes, e’en in her sternness there still lives a beauty, 
And beauty is Pleasure, though hidden it lie. 


What then of those Pleasures where beauty is wanting? 
Ah! why should we heed them, if near us they 
stray ? 
Too many such joys will their sweetness be vaunting, 
But like the mirage they must vanish away. 


Duties Terrestrial! I see ye, brow-wrinkled, 
Treading the maze where your path onward lies; 

Down in the vale, with your sandals dew-sprinkled, 
Yet, glancing above, at the bright morning skies, 


Pleasures Celestial ! glad Seraphs behold you, 
Your home is on High and your dwelling place sure, 
E’en at God's right hand His glory infolds you, 
Messengers, beautiful, deathless and pure. 


Duty and Pleasure, Pleasure and Duty, 

Dim, though ye steal on our dark mortal sight, 
Ye shall be ours in those regions of beauty, 

Both shall be one in Eternity’s light ! 


ELIZABETH S, LUCAS. 
Hitchin, Herts, England, Fourth mo., 1886, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS: , 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—Anit- 
formal Cabinet council was held on the 16th inst., and 
since then Gladstone has had conferences with his col- 
leagues. It is reported that, yielding to the urgent 
advice of Morley and Lord Spencer, he has deci 
in the event of defeat, to demand from the Queen aa 
immediate dissolution of Parliament. The Liberal 
Association leaders in the provinces have sent a letter 
to Gladstone pleading with him not to resign, but t0 
appeal to the couniry, with the certainty of securing 4 
majority. 

Colonel Ponsonby, the Queen’s private secretary, 
afterwards visited Gladstone. It is understood that he 
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